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THE CRAFTSMAN BUILDI 


О recall the history of The Craftsman Building is 
once more to prove the truth of the saying that “тап 
proposes, but God disposes.” A visitor to Syracuse, 

who is possessed of the instincts of a traveler, notes, first of 
all, evidences of the fact that the city grew up about the 
canal and the railway, by the influx of certain classes of 
foreign traders and laborers. He then infers, from indi- 
cations given by the architecture, both public and private, 
that the wealth amassed by commerce and industry be- 
came considerable in the town early in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. Finally, he observes two im- 
portant buildings, separated from each other by both 
distance and evident function, which he yet associates with 
each other, by reason of their related and very similar 
style. The one, set upon a hill, at the extremity of a 
broad campus limited by other large buildings, has its 
purpose revealed in its position. The traveler learns it to 
be the John Crouse College, used as the School of Fine 
Arts of Syracuse University. 

The other building defies definition. It stands upon 
the confines between the residential and the business dis- 
tricts of the city, and can not be included in any class of 
structures found within either area. The red sandstone 
of the college is here repeated, as are also certain archi- 
tectural forms which point to a relationship between the 
two buildings closer than the one usually characterizing 
the productions of the same period and locality. Some- 
thing more subtile than style, but yet as evident as the 
building material itself, announces that those who called 
these edifices into being, were possessed of kindred 
ideas and tastes. This second building is separated by a 
narrow paved court from a large square residence front- 
ing upon a park, and having an ample side lawn extending 
a considerable distance down a broad business street which 
skirts the square, noticeable in summer for its heavily 
foliaged trees and large fountain. With this residence 
the massive brick and sandstone building plainly an- 
nounces its connection, although it remains mysterious 
regarding the purposes for which it was itself designed. 

The indications of relationship here noted are notslight, 
or such as would be recognized by those only to whom the 
city is well known. They are apparent to any experienced 
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interested traveler. The brick and sandstone build- 
= at present occupied as the offices of The Craftsman, 
and formerly known as the Crouse Stables, was erected 
by the son of the founder of the Crouse College, and 
owner of the residence with the park frontage, commonly 
called the Crouse Mansion. The story of these stables 
has become a local legend, having a nucleus of truth 
around which fanciful tales have gathered. But the 
memory of those who saw the interior of the building, 
during its short use as a stable, is a sufficient proof that 
sometimes the dreams of the Arabian Nights are realized. 
Rumor relates that the younger Crouse, piqued by the 
munificence of his father toward the educational institu- 
tion, declared that for every dollar devoted by his parent 
to the college, he would expend an equal amount in build- 
ing and adorning his own stables. 

This legend, if it be not true, is, at least, exceedingly 
well imagined ; since it suffices to explain the extravagance 
lavished in this instance without reason and in a direction 
without known modern parallel. While other men of 
wealth house their valuable horses in buildings which 
remain strictly within their own class, although they are 
provided with costly fittings conducive to the comfort and 
health of the animals, Mr. Crouse, actuated by either 
pique or the desire to be eccentric, proceeded with the 
recklessness of a degenerate Roman. Не rivaled the 
examples of Caligula, Nero and Caracalla, and met with 
the same reward as they in being accounted mad or abnor- 
mal. Had he lived in pagan times, doubtless, like one of 
these emperors, he would have raised his favorite horses 
to the rank of gods. Being a man of the modern world, 
he could only surround them with the things which are 
coveted by the luxurious. Не literally lined the building, 
as to its walls and ceilings with mahogany, carved minute- 
ly, but according to the false taste of the period, in mean- 
ingless designs, with the occasional addition of an element 
borrowed from the French historic styles; sometimes, also, 
in patterns suggestive of textiles, accompanied by costly 
glass mosaic. The same valuable wood he used in the 
great chimney pieces, copied from the French Renascence 
castles on the river Loire, and reproducing the originals 
down to the very ciphers on the fenders which showed the 
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interlaced initials of Louis XII. and his wife Anne of 
Brittany. A large, luxuriously fitted apartment, consist- 
ing of a billiard room, a reception room connected with a 
salon, and, beyond, a dining room, Mr. Crouse reserved 
for his own use, but the climax of extravagance he chose 
to reach in a large division of the ground floor devoted to 
the stabling of the horses. There, the animals drank from 
onyx bowls, and with this instance of luxury all the re- 
maining appointments coincided. The entire building 
was furnished with costly movable pieces and ornaments: 
cabinets, draperies, Oriental rugs, porcelains and enamels; 
so that, at the death of Mr. Crouse, after brief enjoyment 
of his possessions, the executors’ sales of bric-å-brac at the 
stables created a nine days’ wonder throughout Central 
New York. 

Thus dismantled, the building, for a period of years, 
suffered the usual fate of monuments of folly. Ву reason 
of its richness, its size, its lack of adaptability, it did not 
invite tenants. Temporarily occupied by an athletic club, 
it was finally closed, except for a few rooms of the ground 
floor front, which were converted into offices. 

But a new and useful phase of existence awaited the 
building, when in the autumn of 1902, it became the pub- 
lishing house of The Craftsman, and the producing place 
of a number of rapidly developing art-industries. The 
structure possessed of so little general adaptability, lent 
itself admirably to the needs of both the publication and 
the industries. То the one it afforded fine editorial rooms 
and large, well-lighted working offices; to the others its 
spaciousness gave ample room for their exercise, and 
promised them an adequate home, even when they should 
have attained their full development. 

As a beginning, the large room formerly containing 
the stalls was converted into a lecture hall. Its mahogany 
ceiling was covered, and then paneled by dark rafters. 
Its walls were tapestried with a plain green fabric, and a 
simple brick chimney-piece, centered upon a broad, low 
stage, was built at the rear of the room. Fumed oak was 
introduced wherever wood was necessary in fittings and 
furnishings, and groups of wrought iron electric lan- 
terns were suspended from the pillars supporting the 
ceiling. 
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Another original arrangement of the building was 
made to serve a new purpose. Skirting the hall, and 
situated at one extremity of the building, there runs a 
narrow corridor, giving at one end upon the paved court. 
The corridor connects at the rear with a structure not 
unlike a college gymnasium, which fronts upon another 
street, and was used formerly as a place of exercise for the 
horses. Here a forge and casting pits were introduced, 
and a body of trained artisans established for the produc- 
tion of hand-wrought objects in iron, brass and copper. 

At the opposite side of the lecture-room, screen doors 
of leather were set, leading into another large division of 
the ground floor space. This, originally used as a car- 
riage repository, was selected as a place for the display of 
textiles adapted to house furnishing and decoration, and 
also as a working room for numbers of needlewomen 
engaged in reproducing upon unique fabrics original 
designs made in The Craftsman draughting rooms. 

From this, the middle section of the ground-floor- 
space, a broad staircase leads to large rooms of the second 
story, which serve various useful purposes, such as the 
storage of fabrics and of models for cabinet and metal 
work. 

These rooms precede the suite set apart for the private 
use of the owner of the stables. The billiard room, over- 
looking the street with the wooded square beyond, having 
been subjected to slight changes, became the principal 
editorial room of The Craftsman. Formerly the wall of 
this room, opposite the almost continuous windows, was 
set with French mirrors. But these have-been replaced 
by panels of rich brown leather. Simple bookcases and 
high-backed settles largely conceal the wainscoting; while 
a large library table, with its accompanying armchairs, 
occupies much of the floor space, which is covered with 
a deep green Donegal rug. 

The small reception room, located in the exterior view 
by the corbeled bow-window, and the corner salon with 
its windows piercing two sides, are now fitted with cases 
and desks as reading and writing rooms, made inviting 
and quiet by low-toned color-schemes, which are height- 


ened here and there by a note of polished brass or copper, 
in cup or candlestick. 
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The last room of the suite is the only one which retains 
its original purpose. It is now provided with fumed oak 
furniture, consisting of a side-board with wrought-iron 
trimmings, leather-seated-and-backed chairs, heavily 
studded with nails, and a long rectangular table which, 
when set, displays a full service of Bing porcelain in 
yellow-cream paste with delicate spring green tracery. 
This room was seen at its best, a year since, during the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition, when mounds of yellow tulips 
decorated the table, and the sills of each window; the 
brilliant canary color making, with the Rembrandt browns 
of the wood and the water green of the textiles a combina- 
tion quite like the scheme of a celebrated Rossetti picture. 

Other than the two floors already described, the build- 
ing contains extensive lofts, one of which, lighted from the 
roof, required no changes to be converted into a draught- 
ing studio. In this place the plans of The Craftsman 
houses are drawn, and all designs and working drawings 
are made for the cabinet work executed at Eastwood, as 
well as for the metal and the needlework done in The 
Craftsman building. Other sections of the lofts are used 
for the subscription and advertising departments of the 
magazine, and for the desk room of numerous stenogra- 
phers. There is, further, upon the same story, a large, 
convenient kitchen, from which collations are occasionally 
served to non-resident guests, or suppers to the whole 
working body upon gala nights. 

This working force is largely employed at Eastwood, 
a village situated upon elevated ground, three miles dis- 
tant from Syracuse, where about two hundred men are 
engaged in various branches of cabinet making, which 
was the first of The Craftsman industries to be established. 

The cabinet work which first brought Mr. Gustav 
Stickley into prominence is distinguished by a marked style 
and finish. It is made from oak and other native woods, 
with the use of the former greatly predominating. The 
finish is quickly recognized by those who have once exam- 
ined it, and, particularly as it appears in the “fumed oak,” 
it is acknowledged by competent judges as unparalleled. 
It gives to the wood the look of age, without injuring its 
natural qualities: preserving, or rather enhancing the 
beauties of grain, and accentuating the “watered,” pattern- 
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like effects which run through its texture. The finish, 
produced by the use of chemical agents, does not create a 
surface gathering dust and impurities and finally making 
the object which it coats ugly to the eye and harsh to the 
touch. It acts rather as a protection to the substance of 
the wood against wear and exposure. Its two most suc- 
cessful applications are in a mellow, deep-toned brown, 
and a soft brown-gray. 

In The Craftsman Workshops, the treatment of wood 
is matched by the manner of dressing leather. In this 
substance, also, the signs manual of Nature are preserved: 
the cross-hatchings, the papillae, the softness and plia- 
bility; so that when the skin is completely dressed, it | 
yields to the touch, and appears to the eye almost as if it | 
were still fed by the life of the animal. The colors as well 
as the finish given to the leather, are designed to match the 
woods, to the end that both materials, together with the 
textiles, may concur in a general decorative scheme. 
Again, in the leathers, the most successful experiments are 
in gamuts of browns, greens and grays. With these must 
be mentioned also certain iridescent qualities equaling in 
beauty the “watered” ог moiré effects occurring in the 
best examples of the "fumed oak." 

Other less important materials, such as rushes and 
reeds, are distinctively treated, and altogether it may be 
safely said that the processes and methods of "handling" 
employed in the workshops at Eastwood, are quite as 
original as are the forms of the examples of cabinet mak- 
ing there produced. 

These forms have excited much attention among 
artists, as well as among commercial people. After sev- 
eral years’ production, they at present command greater 
respéct than ever before, since their reputation is not 
based upon popular admiration. Their claims lie rather 
in their own logical qualities. They conform to what 
may be called the primitive structural idea: that Is, the 
form which would naturally suggest itself to a workman, 
| were he called upon to express frankly and in the proper 
| Í materials, the bare essential qualities of a bed, chair, table, 

or any object of this class. In this way, imitations and 
memories of "styles" are avoided, and the provision for 
в practical needs becomes the requisite of design. The 
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desire for novelty is also suppressed and by this means 
another factor hostile to art is rejected from the problem. 
In certain cases, an inlay of woods and metals, showing 
obscured plant-forms, or purely linear designs, is used 
with discretion upon the oak or the maple pieces. But in 
the great majority of instances a structural simplicity is 
maintained, which, although sometimes severe to the 
point of crudeness, at first sight, grows more and more 
satisfying and beautiful through acquaintance. Further- 
more, the otherwise too great simplicity of forms is re- 
lieved by the colors and changeful effects imparted to the 
“finish” of the wood and the leathers, from which the eye 
gains the same aesthetic gratification that comes from a 
Rembrandt canvas, the “weathered” bodies of old musical 
instruments, or the mossy boles of ancient forest trees. 

The distinctive quality of the cabinet making pro- 
duced in The Craftsman Workshops at Eastwood, com- 
pelled the establishment of the metal-work industry, 
which is housed, as previously stated, in The Craftsman 
Building, Syracuse. Through the foundation of this 
enterprise, the cabinet work gained greatly in effect; since 
accessories, such as hinges, drawer-pulls and escutcheons, 
could be provided from this source in corresponding de- 
signs and finish, and in desirable colors. Attaining an 
immediate success, the industry has been extended to the 
production of apparatus for electric and other lighting 
systems, jardinières and umbrella stands, as well as to the 
making of small pieces, such as trays and boxes. 

Again, in this department, non-structural ornament is 
strictly rejected; the essentials of the designs being alone 
retained, and much attention given to methods of treating 
surfaces. While "the marks of the tool" are not per- 
mitted to be aggressive and affected, as in too many 
instances of modern metal work, they are not rigidly 
excluded, lest from a too great smoothness there should 
result commonplace effects. In the treatment of copper, 
The Craftsman workmen have obtained a special success 
through the production of a pomegranate color, contrast- 
ing exquisitely with the green "finishes" of the cabinet 
work. ‘To describe the soft, luminous quality given to the 
metal is impossible, but it is the same as that seen in the 
kettles and other utensils shown in the pictures of old 
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Venetian masters like Bassano. Other equally satisfac- 
tory results are attained in small pieces of more usual 
color to which are given the beautiful iridescence and the 
shapes of antique objects in glass found in the tombs of 
the island of Cyprus. 

The department of fabrics and needlework was the 
last of the industries to be established, and it has been the 
one of the most rapid growth. Its foundation dates 
from a journey through the textile-producing sections of 
England, France and Belgium, made by Mr. Stickley, in 
the winter of 1902-3, when he arranged with several noted 
weavers for the control of certain of their fabrics through- 
out the United States. "These fabrics are such as accord 
with The Craftsman ideas of simplicity, forming an inte- 
gral part of the scheme of household decoration as under- 
stood by Mr. Stickley. They are employed plain, or in 
combination with needlework, for wall-coverings, por- 
Hêres, curtains, seat- and cushion-coverings, counterpanes 
and scarfs; in the latter:case being wrought with linen 
flosses or raffia, in designs bearing the Stickley device. 

Through-the addition of this last department, The 
Craftsman industries adapted to the making and furnish- 
ing of à home became practically complete. It was, 
therefore, а most natural step to devise a scheme which 
should assure certain benefits to those desirous of creating 
for themselves an environment attainable through mod- 
erate expenditure, but yet arranged with judgment, knowl- 
edge and iexperience, such as can be possessed. by no 
layman. со ; 

With:this purpose in view, The Craftsman: Home- 
builders Club was organized according to the subjoined 
prospectus and conditions: 

“Beginning with the January issue of 1904, and con- 
tinuing throughout the year, The Craftsman will publish 
designs апа descriptions of detached residences, the cost 
of which will range between two and fifteen thousand 
dollars. ONE COMPLETE HOUSE will be presented in 
each monthly issue. 

"Any one interested in the construction of a residence 
is invited to join the HOMEBUILDERS CLUB. 

“Any. one who'shall send THREE DOLLARS for one 
year’s subscription to The Craftsman, requesting to be 
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enrolled in the Club, will be included in its membership, 
and can secure WITHOUT FURTHER COST, complete, de- 
tailed plans and specifications of any ONE HOUSE that shall 
be described in THE CRAFTSMAN HOUSE SERIES OF 1904. 

"Present subscribers may obtain the same terms by 
sending THREE DOLLARS for one year's extension of their 
subscription. 

"The prospective homebuilder need not wait until the 
last issue of the year, before making request for the plans 
and specifications which he shall choose. "These will be 
forwarded to him within two months from the date of the 
issue in which the description of the house shall appear. 

“The ‘complete plans and specifications’ here men- 
tioned, are intended to SUPPLEMENT the articles which 
shall appear in The Craftsman. "They will be so specific 
that they can be easily understood and executed by any 
architect or builder. 

""The plans, specifications, and all drawings treating 
the heating, lighting and plumbing systems of the house, 
shall become the sole and permanent property of the Club 
Member to whom they are sent. 

“The architectural department of The Craftsman 
solicits expression of personal preference from any mem- 
ber of the Club regarding the cost, the building material 
and the situation of the house in which he is interested. 
By this means, the homebuilder will be enabled to com- 
mand professional skill and experience, modified by his 
individual inclinations. 

"Finally, all members of the HOMEBUILDERS. CLUB 
are entitled to any information obtainable in The Crafts- 
man Workshops, regarding processes, construction and 
decorative treatment; whether the information thus re- 
quested relates to minor details, or whether it involves 
complete structural schemes." 


Thus from the evidences afforded by the history of the 
rapid development of The Craftsman industries, it may 
be deduced that the Stickley motto, Als Ik Kan, is the 
condensed expression of a great energy which neither 
fears disaster nor knows defeat. 
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HEREVER YOU SEE WANT OR MISERY, OR 
И] DEGRADATION, IN THIS WORLD ABOUT 

YOU, THERE BE SURE, EITHER INDUSTRY 
HAS BEEN WANTING, OR INDUSTRY HAS BEEN IN 
ERROR. IT IS NOT ACCIDENT, IT IS NOT HEAVEN- 
COMMANDED CALAMITY, IT IS NOT THE ORIGINAL 
AND INEVITABLE EVIL OF MAN'S NATURE, WHICH 
FILL YOUR STREETS IVITH LAMENTATION, AND YOUR 
GRAVES WITH PREY. IT IS ONLY THAT, WHEN 
THERE SHOULD HAVE BEEN PROVIDENCE THERE HAS 
BEEN WASTE; WHEN THERE SHOULD HAVE BEEN 
LABOR THERE HAS BEEN LASCIVIOUSNESS; AND 
WILFULNESS WHEN THERE SHOULD HAVE BEEN 


SUBORDINATION. 
John Ruskin 


| ) 7 E ARE ALWAYS IN THESE DAYS ENDEAV- 
ORING TO SEPARATE INTELLECT AND 
MANUAL LABOR; WE WANT ONE MAN 
TO BE ALWAYS THINKING, AND ANOTHER TO BE 
ALWAYS WORKING, AND WE CALL ONE A GENTLE- 
MAN, AND THE OTHER AN OPERATIVE; WHEREAS 
THE WORKMAN OUGHT OFTEN TO BE THINKING, 
AND THE THINKER OFTEN TO BE WORKING, AND 
BOTH SHOULD BE GENTLEMEN IN THE BEST SENSE. 
AS IT. IS, WE MAKE BOTH UNGENTLE, THE ONE 
ENVYING, THE OTHER DESPISING, HIS BROTHER; 
AND THE MASS Or SOCIETY IS MADE UP OF MORBID 
THINKERS AND MISERABLE WORKERS, 
John Ruskin 
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He appeared wherever there was an artist soul to be comforted, or a flame 
of enthusiasm to be kept alive 


IT MAY BE PROVED, WITH MUCH CERTAINTY, THAT GOD 
INTENDS NO MAN TO LIVE IN THIS WORLD IVITHOUT WORK- 
ING; BUT IT SEEMS NO LESS EVIDENT THAT HE INTENDS 
EVERY MAN TO BE HAPPY IN HIS WORK. IT WAS WRITTEN: 
“IN THE SIVEAT OF THY BROW,’ BUT IT WAS NEVER IVRIT- 
TEN: "IN THE BREAKING OF THY HEART.” John Ruskin 
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Craftsman House, Series of 1904 


Number I 


HE structure here illustrated is a somewhat heavy balloon- 
framed house; the frame being sheathed and covered 
with expanded metal lath, and the whole coated with 

cement. The roof of strong projection, is covered with un- 
glazed red Spanish tile in the usual lap-rolled pattern, with ridge 
rolls and cresting. 

All the exterior cement work is left "under the trowel:” 
a treatment producing quality and texture which are difficult to 
obtain by апу other method, and to which time and weather give 
additional beauty. 

The necessary decorative element in the exterior is furnished 
by a carefully designed system of doors and windows, which 
gives a pleasing effect of mass by the proper alternation of voids 
and solids. 

'The treatment of the interior is based upon a question of 
artistic economy : that is, how to obtain the maximum effect from 
the materials employed; these to be comparatively few in num- 
ber, and comparatively inexpensive. 

The middle section of the advanced portion of the facade is 
pierced by three bays: a central door flanked by round arches. 
These openings give into a rectangular porch, the floor of which 
is covered with an interesting new composition known as Asbes- 
torazza. : 

From this porch, advancing into the true interior, we find 
the vestibule, hall, living and dining rooms furnished in selected 
chestnut of a brown-gray tone, which has been treated with a 
species of lacquer: a preparation which dries perfectly "matt," 
and, further, preserves the wood from moisture and spotting. 

In the second story, the hall continues the chestnut of the 
ground floor; while the “trim” of the four principal bedrooms 
is of hazelwood, finished to a gray-green by application of the 
lacquer before mentioned. 

In the living room, the walls are covered with moss green 
canvas, divided into panels, and reaching to a frieze of the same 
fabric in tan color, upon which is stenciled a decorative motif, 
adapted from the "feather design" of the Zuñi Indians. The 
focus of color 18 afforded by copper electric lanterns with shades 
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WILLOW ARM CHAIRS, STAINED GOLDEN GREEN; 
CUSHIONS OF CRAFTSMAN CANVAS Craftsman Workshops 
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BOOK CABINET: GRAY FUMED OAK; LEADED GLASS PANELS 


Craftsman Workshops 
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BED: LIGHT FUMED OAK; SPREAD SHOWING 


CRAFTSMAN NEEDLEWORK 
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| of soft yellow glass, which are suspended from the ceiling by 
iron chains. 
The long seat cushions at either end of the room are covered 
with pomegranate red canvas. The floor is laid with rugs in 
| warm reds and browns, heightened by the contrast of green; 
| the windows are hung with long sash curtains of unbleached 
linen, upon which is traced a poppy motif, done in rose-tints and 
green, accented here and there with blue. 
| The movable furnishings of this room are of fumed oak. 
i They consist of bookcases standing at either side of the chim- 
| ney piece, a round table with leather top, and easy chairs cush- 
ioned in soft leather of a delicate green. 
The hall has its side walls, above the wainscoting, covered 
with yellow-green canvas; while the adjacent dining room pro- 
duces in combination with this a very harmonious effect by its 
| ` walls of dull peacock blue. The curtains of the dining room 
| are of blue linen, figured in rose and green; the seat cushion is 

yellow-green, and the pillows are brown, blue and yellow. The 
| movable furnishings are of fumed oak and the chairs have rush 
| seats. 

Bedrooms A and B are treated, as to their walls, the first in 
moss green, and the second in golden green; both having sten- 
ciled friezes of burnt orange and brown, ceilings in old ivory, 
and their floors laid with red and brown rugs. The curtains 
are of plain, self-colored linen with drawn work borders, done 
with yellow-brown floss. 

In both rooms all the furniture is of oak fumed to a nut 
brown. 7 
| Bedroom C has walls of soft old rose, with rugs in designs 
of the same color, yellows and greens. Here the old rose forms 
an exquisitely contrasting background for the maple furniture 
of satin finish and yellow-green tone. 

Bedroom D has old Gobelin blue walls, pale lemon-yellow 
ceiling, and linen curtains with blue drawn-work. The furni- 
ture is silver gray maple, inlaid with designs in peacock blue 
wood, pewter and copper. The scheme of this room is one of 
peculiar refinement and can not fail to please those who favor 
English ideas of decoration. 

1 The servants! bedrooms, marked on the plans E and F, have 
H tinted walls in plain colors which contrast with the wood-work 
of Georgia pine. From Tue CRAFTSMAN, January 1904 
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YOUR DAILY LIVES, AND THE DAILY LIFE 

OF EVERY MAN. IT WILL BE WITH US 
WHEREVER WE GO, IN THE ANCIENT CITY FULL 
OF TRADITIGNS OF PAST TIME, IN THE NEWLY 
CLEARED FARM IN AMERICA OR THE COLONIES, 
WHERE NO MAN HAS DWELT FOR TRADITIONS 
TO GATHER ROUND HIM; IN THE QUIET 


COUNTRY-SIDE, AS IN THE BUSY TOWN, NO 
PLACE SHALL BE WITHOUT IT. YOU WILL 


HAVE IT WITH YOU IN YOUR SORROW AS IN 
YOUR JOY, IN YOUR WORK-A-DAY AS IN YOUR 
LEISURE. IT SHALL BE NO RESPECTER OF PER- 
SONS, BUT BE SHARED BY GENTLE AND SIMPLE, 
LEARNED AND UNLEARNED, AND BE AS Å 
LANGUAGE THAT ALL CAN UNDERSTAND. IT 


Г. YOU ACCEPT ART,IT MUST BE PART OF 


WILL NOT HINDER ANY WORK THAT IS NECES- 


SARY TO THE LIFE OF MAN AT THE BEST, BUT 
IT ИЛЫ, DESTROY ALL DEGRADING TOIL, ALL 
ENERVATING LUXURY, ALL FOPPISH FRIVOLITY. 
IT WILL BE THE DEADLY FOE OF IGNORANCE, 
DISHONESTY AND TYRANNY, AND JVILL FOSTER 
GOOD-WILL, FAIR DEALING, AND CONTIDENCE 
BETWEEN MAN AND MAN. IT IVILL TEACH 
YOU TO RESPECT THE HIGHEST INTELLECT 
WITH A MANLY REVERENCE, BUT NOT TO 
DESPISE ANY MAN WHO DOES NOT PRETEND 
TO BE WHAT HE IS NOT. 

William Morris 


I HAD THOUGHT THAT CIVILIZATION MEANT THE ATTAIN- 
MENT OF PEACE AND ORDER AND FREEDOM, OF GOOD-WILL 
BETIVEEN MAN AND MAN, OF THE LOVE OF TRUTH, AND THE 
HATRED OF INJUSTICE, AND, BY CONSEQUENCE, THE ATTAIN- 
MENT OF THE GOOD LIFE IVHICH THESE THINGS BREED, А 
LIFE FREE FROM CRAVEN FEAR, BUT FULL OF INCIDENT; THAT 
WAS WHAT I THOUGHT IT MEANT, NOT MORE STUFFED 
CHAIRS AND MORE CUSHIONS, AND MORE CARPETS AND GAS, 
AND MORE DAINTY MEAT AND DRINK—AND THEREWITHAL 
MORE AND SHARPER DIFFERENCES BETIVEEN CLASS AND 
CLASS. William Morris 
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Craftsman House, Series of 1904 
Number II 


HE accompanying designs represent a country house 
intended for summer residence їп almost any section of 
the United States; the scheme having been especially pre- 

pared for use upon the picturesque island of Martha’s Vineyard, 
Massachusetts. 

The house has a stone foundation beneath the entire struc- 
ture; but the cellar is excavated only under the rear wing. This 
cellar has a floor of cement, and openings for ventilation into 
the large, unexcavated area. The foundations are built of field 
stone, care having been taken to assure a decided variation of 
shade and effect. 


Ground Floor Plan 


Mean. 
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'The exterior walls of the house are entirely covered with 
cypress shingles, which have been left to weather to a soft gray. 
The shingles must be made from so-called vertical-grained 
wood. They must be twenty inches long, with a thickness of 
at least one-half inch at the butt, and be laid eight inches to the 
weather. At the front, the cornice line is to be finished with 
shingles; the last two courses being cut saw-toothed. 

The roof is covered with red cedar shingles, laid five and 
onc-half inches to the weather; the change from the wood of 
the wall shingles being made for the reason that cedar and 
cypress, weathering differently, produce, when brought together, 
a varied and agreeable color-scheme. 

The chimneys are large and simple; adding materially to 
the quiet effect sought throughout the structure. They, like the 


Second Floor Plan 
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foundations, are built of field stones, laid up in yellow-white 
mortar, and showing full, heavy joints. 

The porch pillars are of chestnut, slightly tapered from the 
base and with rounded edges. The frieze is of the same wood, 
which, in both instances, is stained to a gray-brown tint. The 
usual porch railing is here replaced by a solid shingled wall, 
serving as a base for the pillars. 

The construction timber of the second story projecting over 
the porch, is dressed and exposed: the spaces over the joints 
being filled in with boards and battens, and a three-inch air 
space left between this ceiling and the floor above. 

The window- and door-frames are of pine, painted in dull 
brown, with the sashes in an ivory-white which harmonizes with 
the gray tone of the exterior. 

The entrance from the porch leads to the living room, which 
is wainscoted to a height of six feet with wide boards, capped in 
the plainest manner. Above the woodwork, the wall is plas- 
tered, while the ceiling shows exposed beams of cypress, the 
intervening plaster being left rough, "under the float." The 
cypress appearing in the living room, is repeated throughout 
the house; thus affording a unity of base for decorative effects. 

The dining room opens from the living room, and is also 
large, light and pleasant. Here the wainscoting is but four 
feet in height, with the walls above plastered and covered with 
a decorative canvas. 

The bedroom of the ground floor, entered from the living 
room, can be changed into a study, having a fireplace opposite 
to the corresponding feature of the dining room. Here, a 
plain fabric in light indigo blue is used for decoration, with the 
windows draped in a similar material, showing blue figures upon 
an ivory-white ground. 

The second story contains three bedrooms and a “den” the 
latter having a ceiling with open beams, laid flat and projecting 
very slightly. The closets are large and conveniently located; 
while the bath room is so planned as to be used privately from 
bedroom “А,” or from bedroom “В.” - 

The height of the first story is eight and one-half feet, and 
that of the second eight: these modest proportions securing 
good ventilation and a home-like effect. 

The cost of the structure will vary according to locality, but 
it should not, in any case, greatly exceed three thousand dollars. 


From THE CRAFTSMAN, February 1904 
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Craftsman House, Series of 1904 
Number III 


HE house numbered three in the Craftsman Series for 

T 1904 is in no wise restricted as to its proper locality. It 

is designed to be erected upon a lot of ample size and to 

face the south, or the southeast; having a garden upon its west 
side, to which a flight of steps descends from the living room. 

It is to be built up to the second story of common hard- 
burned bricks, with the use of those which vary from deep red 
to shades of rich reddish brown; as, by this means, an interesting 
play of color is assured for the walls, especially when they 
stand in full sunshine. The bricks are laid with wide joints 
of dark brown (almost black) mortar: the joints being slightly 
raked out to soften the effect. 

The rear wing and the entire second story are shingled, and 
stained a deep brown, like that of weathered oak: this color 
producing with the varied tones of the brickwork a very pleasing 
harmony. The cornice and the moldings are stained or painted 
with a similar brown, while the sash complete the refined exte- 
rior color-scheme with a note of green, which, by way of con- 
trast, heightens the ruddy effect of the bricks. The walls form- 
ing the front barrier of the lot are of the same material and color 
as those of the house, and are laid in a similar manner. The 
latter might, as time passes, be covered with some species of 
light vine, and in this way, give an added interest to the effect 
of the whole. 

The interior of the house is treated in simple, direct style. 
The principal, or living room, ample in size and conveniently 
arranged, is finished, as are also the hall and the dining room, 
in white oak, which has been fumed to a light soft brown; the 
floors being slightly darker than the other portions of the wood- 
work. In this room, the plaster of the frieze and of the ceiling 
is left in the gray, and rough "under the float;” thus affording 
a neutral tone which never becomes fatiguing to the sight. 

The hearth and the facing of the mantel are in green Grueby 
tiles, this color being one of the principal elements of the deco- 
rative scheme. 

The walls are covered with linen canvas in Gobelin blue, 
stenciled in a wheel-and-bird design, in which the eyes of the 
birds and the two discs are embroidered in yellow linen floss. 
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The curtains, hanging in straight folds to the sills, are in 
green linen with self-colored stripes in a different tone. The 
rug repeats the green and the blue; the first color serving as a 
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background, with the border 
and the small figures in dif- 
ferent shades of both colors. 

The furniture is of dark 
gray-brown oak: the window 
and chair cushions, together 
with the top of the library 
table, being of green leather. 
To the heavier pieces are 
added a few willow chairs, 
with frames stained in gold- 
en green, and cushions made 
from the same material as 
that of the curtains. 

In this room, the elec- 
tric lighting fixtures are of 
wrought iron, with dark 
copper lanterns and straw- 
colored glass shades. 

The hall is so planned 
that the stairs and vestibule 
enclose a space which may 
be used as a reception room. 
A staircase window adds in- 
terest to this division of the 
house. It is glazed in dull, 
quiet colors, harmonizing 
with the walls, which are 
here treated in Japanese 
grass cloth of a gray-green 
shade. ‘The stair railing is 
paneled for the greater part 
of its height, with the top 
finished by a simple screen, 
and the newel post, formed 


by a plain pillar, serving as a pedestal for a jar of flowers. 

The dining room offers the feature of the sideboard built 
into the wall: a device which thus becomes both structural and 
decorative, and is, therefore, greatly to be recommended. The 
windows at the rear of this room open upon a commodious 
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porch which, if desired, may be enclosed for a breakfast room. 
Here the ceiling is covered by a heavy cotton canvas painted in 
light tan color, and paneled 
with oaken strips three 
inches in width and three- 
quarters of an inch in thick- 
ness. The walls are cov- 
ered with a pleasing design 
in old blue, a much lighter 
green, and notes of clear 
yellow; the latter appear- 
ing in the small tufts, 
which are embroidered in. 
yellow floss. The curtains 
are also in yellow, while the 
floor rug shows a brown 
center, with old blue as 
the second most important 
color-element, and details 
in green and yellow. 

The arrangements for 
service are well planned 
and complete. In the 
kitchen and pantry the 
cases are left without pan- 
eling, and the walls are 
covered with linoleum, hav- 
ing metal moldings at the 
floor line. 

The principal bedroom 
of the house is large 
bright, and provided with 

BE 2 ۱۳ eae ELA an attractive fireplace. It 

i has ample closet space and 

SCALE os reer a private connection with 

the bath. The remaining 

bedrooms of the second Story are smaller, but conveniently ap- 

pointed, and there are still two others located upon the third 

floor. Butif these latter are not needed, the entire space may be 
converted into a study or a smoking room. 

_ The price of this house, which, of course, will vary accord- 

ing to local conditions, should in no case, exceed five thousand 

five hundred dollars. From The Craftsman, March, 1904 
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From The Craftsman, May, 1903 
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“A CRAFTSMAN HOUSE” 
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Adapted to Many Localities 


HE house shown in the accompanying illustrations, is 
adapted to any suburban or rural locality, in the Eastern, 
Middle, or Western States. It would be especially 

effective near bodies of water. 

The exterior is constructed mainly of field stones, built into 
the walls as they are found: their surfaces being left untouched 
by tools, and their weather stains carefully preserved. The 
stones are laid in cement, with the joints well raked-out and 
darkened with slate. 

The gables are covered with hand-split cypress shingles, 
twenty-four inches long, and three-fourth inch butts; laid ten 
and one-half inches to the weather and stained silver-gray; while 
the roof-shingles are stained olive green and thus accent by 
their deeper color the contour of the house. 

The exterior wood trimmings—window-frames and sashes 
—are painted light gray; so that their outlines, well-defined and 
clear, may emerge from the darker masses. 

The one bright and culminating note of color is added by 
the red chimney-tops: a feature which is peculiarly effective in 
a clouded atmosphere, as is seen by its very frequent use in 
England. 

The interior is divided into library, hall, dining-room, 
kitchen and servants’ dining-room, with provision for ample 
closets and pantries. 

The library, dining room, lower and upper halls are trimmed 
in chestnut: a wood chosen for its beautiful texture and the fine 
color which can be obtained from it by treatment with ammonia 
and the application of a lacquer. The floors of the rooms men- 
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From The Craftsman, May, 1903 
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tioned are made from chestnut boards of uneven widths, treated 
with the same processes as the woodwork, and waxed. In the 
kitchen, servants’ dining room and appurtenances, the chestnut 
trimmings are replaced by Carolina pine, stained green. 

The fireplaces are built of “Harvard” brick, selection being 
made of those which have lain nearest the fire in the kilns. The 
brick are set in black mortar and have wide “raked-out” joints. 

In the dining room, the fireplace is preceded by a broad 
hearthstone, raised three inches above the chestnut floor, and 
which may be either a natural substance, or a composition-stone. 
The hearth of the hall is of the same brick as the corresponding 
fireplace; while that of the library is laid in Welsh Quarries." 
The hoods are of copper, while the andirons, firesets, and other 
accessories are of wrought-iron, finished armor-bright. The 
electric light fittings should harmonize with the general scheme 
of the woodwork and furnishings. They should be preferably 
of hammered copper, with wrought-iron trimmings and straw- 
colored glass globes. 

The side walls and ceilings of the first floor have a rough 
white sand finish down to a line running about the rooms, even 
with the tops of the doors; the remainder of the walls being 
covered with a yellow-green hempen textile. The rugs are 
preferably Donegal, in greens, olives and yellows; while the 
curtains are of self-colored linen of uneven texture, hung in 
straight folds. 

The furniture is of brown fumed oak, with the introduction 
of a few yellow-green willow chairs. 

The second floor has woodwork of ivory-white with doors, 
floors and furniture of soft maple, colored gray-green and lac- 
quered. The base boards must be at least nine inches wide, 
with a four-inch maple strip, stained green, and coved at the 
bottom, in order to protect the white wood. The top casings of 
the doors and windows are carried around the room; the ceilings 
are coved, and plain white plaster is carried down to the casing 
` strip. Below this point, the walls may be tinted, or else hung 
with a plain fabric. 

The color effects of these rooms should vary according to 
location: greens for the lighter, warmer rooms, and yellows 
graded to straw-color for the rooms of northerly exposure; the 
scheme being aided by Grueby tiles in the fireplaces and hearths, 
curtains of raw silk, and the use of unfinished hammered brass, 
which appears in the hoods, firesets and electric apparatus. 

[From THE CRAFTSMAN, May 1903 
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IF Å GREAT POET LIKE IVILLIAM MORRIS CAN FIND А MORE 
SECURE SATISFACTION IN HIS IVORKSHOP THAN HIS LIBRARY, 
IF А LARGE-MINDED LAWYER LIKE COBDEN-SANDERSON CAN 
FIND А FULLER EXERCISE OF HIS FACULTIES IN BOOK- 
BINDING THAN IN LAW PRACTICE, THERE MUST BE SOME 
EXCEPTIONAL RESOURCES IN WORK 48 YET QUITE UNSUS- 
PECTED BY THE MAJORITY OF MANKIND. 


Oscar Lovell Triggs 
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A Pleasant Home 


HROUGH the generous permission of a warm friend of 
| The Craftsman, Mr. Thomas W. Marchant, a number 
| of illustrations of his residence at Washington Court 
1 House, Ohio, are here given, together with a description which 
he ‘kindly consented to prepare for publication in the present 
| brochure. Не writes: 
i "Our library has woodwork of weathered oak, with the 
panels quarter-sawed and the remainder plain. The walls are 
covered with red buckram or crash, finished at the top with a 
narrow Greek stencil in green. The ceiling is tinted yellow, in 
water color, a warm tint being used because of the northern ex- 
| posure. Тһе fireplace is of green German tiles, laid with wide 
joints in red mortar, with hearth of square red tiles. The book- 
cases and mantel are built into the walls. The floor is quarter- 
sawed oak. "Тһе rug is an antique Persian serape, in colors 
| harmonizing with the room. The leather of the furniture is in 
| dull Craftsman red, with one chair in green. The front win- 
dow, which is twelve feet in width, with three sections, has 
beneath it a low Stickley settle, which makes the place a delight- 
ful one in which to lounge and read. 
| "The parlor, or reception room, has woodwork of polished 
| oak, stained a gray-green. Неге the walls and ceiling are 
covered with canvas, tinted a pale mahogany color, on which 
\ a design is frescoed. The furniture is in Cuban mahogany, 
and antique Turkish rugs are used in this room and in the hall. 
“The hall is strictly in the Craftsman style, with a charac- 
teristic door, opening at the side upon the porte cochére. The 
wood is fumed oak, with the stairway stained the same color. 
The walls, on both the first and the second floor, have Havana 
brown, plain, ingrain paper with the ceiling in lighter color, and 
a fresco frieze in the lower hall. 
"The dining room has woodwork of oak, stained dark 
brown, and corresponding Craftsman furniture. The plate 
rail is placed five feet six inches from the floor. Below the rail 
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is a green burlap paneled by oak strips studded with Јагре- 
headed, gray iron nails. Above the rail is a tapestry in cool 
shades of the same color, and the ceiling is tinted a yellow-green. 

“Оп the upper floor, all the woodwork is bass, enameled 
snow white. Тһе doors are single paneled, stained mahogany, 
and have cut glass knobs with escutcheons. 

"The walls of the north rooms are yellow; those of the east 
room are blue, and those of the south room, green. А feature 
of this floor is a sun porch enclosed in glass, heated in winter, 
and screened in summer. 

"The chests of drawers are built into the walls, thus obviat- 
ing to a great degree the use of movable furniture, and simplify- 
ing domestic work. ‘The servants’ rooms are in the attic, and 
the house is heated with hot water." 

" A few words must be given the exterior of the house, which 
announces the simplicity maintained in the interior treatment. 
The building material is limestone, left quite rough in the cut- 
ting, and of a soft yellow tint which improves with age. The 
panels of cement used on the second story are made upon 
expanded metal lath and tinted to an old ivory effect. The 
wooden strips are stained dark brown, and the roof is covered 
with "American S." tiles of a uniform dark red. The floors of 
the porches and terrace are laid in squares of "Dyckerhoff 
cement.” 


There is issued at Syracuse, N. Y., one of the few publications which 
are doing a definite something in forwarding the cause known as the Arts 
and Crafts. It is а handsome magazine, called The Craftsman, and pub- 
lished monthly under the direction of Gustav Stickley, a practical work- 
man in many industries for the beautifying of life. The Craftsman has 
passed into its fifth volume and may be said to have taken a decided lead 
in influencing the taste of the country. Its ideals are high, and the prin- 
ciples which it strives to inculcate are exceptionally good. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE, NOVEMBER 14, 1903 
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MANSHIP AMONG CRAFTSMEN, THEY MUST 

BE RELIEVED FROM THE HARD PRESSURE OF 
CIRCUMSTANCE. THEY MUST NEITHER BE PRESSED 
FOR TIME NOR BY WANT. THEY MUST BE REMOVED 
FROM THE NECESSITY OF SLOFENLY PRODUCTION. 
THEY MUST BE.LED TO PERCEIVE AND ACKNOWL- 
EDGE THE VALUE: THAT IS, THE USEFULNESS OR 
THE BEAUTY OF THE MATERIALS IVHICH THEY 
DAILY HANDLE; SO THAT WASTE, THAT ENEMY 
OF THE WORKSHOP, MAY NOT ENTER TO CREATE 
DISSENSION BETWEEN THE EMPLOYER AND THE 
EMPLOYED. THEY MUST BE TAUGHT TO RESPECT 
THE WORK OF THEIR OWN HANDS, SO THAT IT MAY 
COME TO BE FOR THEM A SUBJECT OF GREAT IN- 
TEREST, CARE AND LOVE. THEY MUST BE MADE TO 
FEEL THEIR WORTH AND DIGNITY AS PRODUCERS, 
AS ONE OF THE PRIME FACTORS OF ORGANIZED AND 
CIVILIZED LIFE. 


T ENSURE ENTHUSIASM FOR GOOD IVORK- 


From The Craftsman, May, 1903 
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STONE AGE TO А FINER ONE, SO IT IS AGAIN 

IN OUR OWN DAY. THE COAL AGE, WITH ITS 
WASTE NOT ONLY OF IMPLEMENTS, BUT OF LIFE, IS 
PASSING INTO A FINER ECONOMY—OF ELECTRICITY, 
OF ART. WE ARE RISING NOT ONLY TO FINER ME- 
CHANICS AND LABOR-SAVING, BUT TO А SUBTLER 
UNDERSTANDING OF LABORER-SAVING. 


/ S OF OLD, INDUSTRY PASSED FROM ITS RUDE 


Thought from a recent essay 
by Patrick Geddes of Edinburgh 


SIMPLICITY PRESENTS CERTAIN EXTERNAL 

CHARACTERISTICS BY WHICH IT MAY BE 

RECOGNIZED, AND IN IWHICH IT REALLY 
CONSISTS. SIMPLICITY AND LOWLY STATION, 
PLAIN DRESS, A MODEST DWELLING, SLENDER 
MEANS, POVERTY—THESE THINGS SEEM TO GO 
TOGETHER. NEVERTHELESS, THIS IS NOT THE 
CASE. JUST NOW I PASSED THREE MEN ON THE 
STREET: THE FIRST IN HIS CARRIAGE; THE OTHERS 
ON FOOT, AND ONE OF THEM SHOELESS. THE 
SHOELESS MAN DOES NOT NECESSARILY LEAD THE 
LEAST COMPLEX LIFE OF THE THREE. IT MAY BE, 
INDEED, THAT HE WHO RIDES IN HIS CARRIAGE IS 
SINCERE AND UNAFFECTED, IN SPITE OF HIS POSI- 
TION, AND IS NOT THE SLAVE OF HIS WEALTH; IT 
MAY BE ALSO THAT THE PEDESTRIAN IN SHOES 
NEITHER ENVIES HIM WHO RIDES NOR DESPISES 
HIM WHO GOES UNSHOD; AND LASTLY, IT IS POS- 
SIBLE THAT UNDER HIS RAGS, HIS FEET IN THE 
DUST, THE THIRD MAN HAS A HATRED OF SIM- 
PLICITY, OF LABOR, OF SOBRIETY, AND DREAMS 
ONLY OF IDLENESS AND PLEASURE. . . . LIVERY 
COUNTS FOR NOTHING: WE MUST SEE THE HEART. 
NO CLASS HAS THE PREROGATIVE OF SIMPLICITY, 
NO DRESS, HOWEVER HUMBLE IN APPEARANCE, IS 
ITS UNFAILING BADGE. ITS DWELLING NEED NOT 
BE 4 GARRET, 4 HUT, THE GELL OF THE ASCETIC 
NOR THE LOWLIEST FISHERMAN'S BARK. UNDER 
ALL THE FORMS IN WHICH LIFE VESTS ITSELF, IN 
ALL SOCIAL POSITIONS, AT THE TOP AS AT THE 
BOTTOM OF THE LADDER, THERE ARE PEOPLE 
WHO LIVE SIMPLY, AND OTHERS ІРНО DO NOT. 
WE DO NOT MEAN BY THIS THAT SIMPLIGITY 
BETRAYS ITSELF IN NO VISIBLE SIGNS, HAS NOT 
ITS OWN HABITS, ITS DISTINGUISHING TASTES 
AND WAYS; BUT THIS OUTWARD SHOW, WHICH 
MAY NOW AND THEN BE COUNTERFEITED, MUST 
NOT BE CONFOUNDED WITH ITS ESSENCE AND ITS 
DEEP AND WHOLLY INWARD SOURCE. SIMPLICITY 
IS A STATE OF MIND. IT DIVELLS IN THE MAIN 
INTENTION OF OUR LIVES. 


Pur ARE TEMPTED TO BELIEVE THAT 


Charles Wagner 


CHARLES WAGNER: THE PROTESTANT PAS- 
ТОК OF THE WORKINGMEN'S QUARTER, PARIS 


Craftsman Workshops 
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What Our Friends Say 


From ARTHUR SPENCER, Editor of the Brookline (Mass.) CHRONICLE 
BROOKLINE, MASS, February 28, x9o4. 

The Arts and Crafts Movement, as it seems to me, does not concern 
the handicraft worker alone, but every member of society in a greater or 
less degree. All the disciples of Morris are preaching a gospel of con- 
tentment, in an age of great social unrest, and this contentment is not a 
mere poet's vision, but something to be found in the logic of economic 
forces. The introduction of machinery cannot be said, on the whole, to 
have made the average human lot easier, and if handicrafts were permitted 
to play a part of greater importance in modern industry, the advantages of 
high civilization would be more generally shared by those who are worthy 
of them. The profits of handicrafts would go to taste and skill, whereas 
those of machinery now go to capital and labor, and an improved method 
of distribution would be substituted for one which, though not immoral, 
is certainly unmoral. "The distribution of the earnings of extensive handi- 
craft industries, it would seem, would not alone take the form of increased 
compensation for the craftsman, through the greater purchasing power of 
that income, but would also take that of a bounty to the consumers of 
hand-made commodities. Under such circumstances—the prospect is one 
of utopian charm—it might be possible for a man to obtain a beautiful 
house, and to furnish it with dignified furniture and worthy works of art, 
without possessing comparative wealth. Whatever the details, however, 
of the method by which the betterment of society could be effected, all of 
us are no doubt apt to fall into the error of somewhat overrating the use- 
fulness of machinery, and that is why we should be grateful to the Arts 
and Crafts Movement for correcting our mistakes, and for setting before 
us an ideal which seems to keep in view the welfare of the only really 
moral individual—the lover or creator of beauty. 

It was through The Craftsman of Syracuse, N. Y., that I came to 
perceive the sweetness and nobility of an ideal in which all its readers 
must find much to ponder over. In the enthusiasm of those who are 
conducting it there is much to admire, and because of their thorough 
sincerity and refinement of feeling, 'The Craftsman may be said to be 
fulfilling a noble mission in a spirit of rare distinction. That is what 
makes it one of the best of our magazines—it has a purpose, and is so 
thoroughly in earnest that those who read it, cannot help receiving 
inspipiration. The Craftsman, however, is what every craftsman should 
be to do honor to his profession, broadly human in its sympathies and 
alive to what is best in life as well as in art. This is perhaps one reason 
why it is not what is called in the cant of the publishing trade, a "class 
publication,” but is one which those devoid of technical knowledge may 
read with as much pleasure and profit as any one else. Of the literary 
distinction which is put into the work done for it, at The Craftsman 
Workshops, the ably written departments themselves testify. Because 
of these excellencies, and of many others which render the magazine 
exceptionally attractive, I know that it has a large influence, and that it 
is doing a splendid work in inculcating wholesome ideas both of art and 
of life, and in winning wider reputation for the merits of the work of 
American craftsmen. 
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Craftsman Forest Lodge 


HE materials used in the example of a forest lodge here 
illustrated are: spruce for framing, mill-slabs for siding, 
hemlock for sheathing, pine for the floors, local stone for 

«the chimneys, the fireplace, the hearths, etc. Finally, as mortar 
is not easily obtainable in remote localities, the walls and ceilings 
are covered with mortar-boards, nailed to the studding. It 
may be added that the windows are glazed with small panes, of 
which a reserve supply should be always kept at hand. 

The first floor, as may be read from the plans, consists of 
three rooms, the most important of which is a great hall, with 
an ample fireplace, stationary seats and divans. In the rear of 
this large room, which occupies one-half the area of the camp, 
are found the dining room at the left, and the kitchen at the 
right, each with suitable dependencies. 

On the second Story, the walls are dropped back, in order 
to form balconies, which are protected from insects by means of 
Screens inserted between the pillars supporting the roof. The 
balconies, so treated, provide a delightful outdoor sitting room, 
as well as a cool sleeping place. 

Throughout this simple building, paint should be avoided 
wherever possible. A dull red stain given to the shingles, a 
dull orange to the exterior walls, furnish the color-elements with 
Which to accent the landscape. 

In the interior, equally pleasing results are obtained, also, 
by the most simple means. In the great hall, the fireplace is 
Constructed of boulders, split and laid with the flat side out, and 
wide mortar joints. The fireplace leaves Space for a seat 
accommodating eight or ten Persons, and behind this seat is set 
а large writing table which extends to the window. The al- 
coves, at either side of the entrance, may be fitted with book- 
Cases, or with Seats, and, in the latter case, they may be screened 
from the main room by curtains and used as sleeping compart- 
ments by night. 

The walls of the hal] should receive a wash of dull yellow 


ochre, and those of the dining room a shade of old rose; while 
the bedrooms should be tinted in old blue. | 
The kitchen and its dependencie 


boards, Stained green, while the beams, casings and doors of 
the remainder of the lodge are stained a rich dark olive brown. 


From THE CRAFTSMAN, July 1903 
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BILLIARD ROOM OF MR. ERNEST I. WHITE, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
From 'The Craftsman, September, 1902 
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Craftsman Workshops 


` A CRAFTSMAN BILLIARD TABLE IN GRAY FUMED OAK 
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2 FENLAKE Manor, BEDFORD, ENGLAND. 


| It has always been a great pleasure to me to receive The Craftsman, | 
and I have before written you expressing my sympathy and interest in your 
work. The whole subject of American Art is immensely interesting to me. 


M. H. BAILLIE SCOTT. 


THE NATIONAL ARTS CLUB, 37-39 West 34th St., New York. 


It is stated by those best qualified to express an opinion that the most 
important art expression of the present day is the industrial one. The 
enormous increase of manufactured products due to improved machinery 
has made the question of their design an important factor in the artistic 
development of the people. 

This has been recognized for many years by European countries and 
not only private effort, but governmental effort has been made to place 
them upon a high plane. While in this country there has been little or no 
encouragement by the Government, the importance of artistic design has 
been recognized by many public-spirited groups and individuals. 

None have done more than those interested in the work at Eastwood, 
and not the least part of this work is the publication so aptly named, The 
i Craftsman. There is no other technical magazine which so ably treats 
the subject of handicraft. Its wide circulation, the excellence of its print- 
ing and illustrations, and its admirable editorial selection has made it, 
although one of the younger of the publications, one of the most notable; 
and everyone interested in the arts and crafts must be grateful to The 
Craftsman for the excellent work it is doing. 


' FREDERICK S. LAMB. 


CHICAGO, October 12, 1903. | 
Your magazine is a publication which ought to appeal strongly to all | 
art workers, and I am sure that it will meet with the success it so richly | 


deserves. J. FRANCIS SMITH, 


Director Art Academy, 46 Jackson Blvd. 


New YORK City, December 30, 1903. 


г I congratulate you upon your success in a field which requires much 
from the sowers, and hope it may long continue. 
CANDACE WHEELER, 


i (Author of: "Principles of Home Decoration," 126 East 27th St. x 
i, “How to Make Rugs,” etc.) 
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The Nursery 


HE nursery should be a training school for children. 

Not, indeed, a place of restraint in which hard lessons 

are learned and uncongenial tasks performed. But a 

room or an apartment in which the very atmosphere is charged 

with the spirit of activity, of invention and of pleasure. The 

nurseries of the rich too often resemble museums for juveniles, 

containing assemblages of the toys and games of all nations, 

ill-used libraries of picture books, costly furniture and appoint- 

ments destructive to the taste of the developing children of 
whom they form the material surroundings. 

The happy effect of good form and color upon the minds 
and humor of those who are daily brought into contact with 
them, is coming to be generally acknowledged. In view of the 
evidence thus adduced it is vitally essential that the lives of our 
children be set in a carefully prepared environment: not neces- 
sarily, or even preferably, a costly one, but one upon which 
judgment and taste are richly bestowed. 

The first requisite of such an interior is simplicity, in order 
that the child's sensuous impressions be clear and sharply-de- 
fined: since confusion of thought always results from confused 
perception. This simplicity should be pervasive, including the 
lines of the furniture, the color-scheme of the room, and the uses 
of the objects admitted. 

These essentials have been strictly observed in the illustra- 
tions which are here offered. The pictures largely explain 
themselves, needing no comment beyond the mention of certain 
details. The tables, benches, seats and chairs are reduced and 
modified from the large pieces of the Gustav Stickley models; 
the ornament and lettering, wherever occurring, being outlined 
with pyrography, and finished in paints; the screen has panels 
and pockets made from textile fabrics, and the attractive 
picture-frame serves also as a shelf for toys. The same double 
use is found in several other objects: such as the table, and the 
screen. It is well also to note that the motifs of decoration 
have been adapted from Walter Crane and Boutet de Monvel, 
two master-artists dear to childish hearts. 


From THE CRAFTSMAN, June 1903 
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DINING CHAIRS: CRAFTSMAN HARD LEATHER 


A CRAFTSMAN SIDEBOARD IN BROWN FUMED OAK, 
WITH WROUGHT IRON TRIMMINGS Craftsman Workshops 


THE EXPLORERS OF THE DAIVN RETURN, AND 

THE HIVE AWAKES TO RECEIVE THE GOOD 
NEWS OF THE EARTH. "THE LIME-TREES ARE BLOS- 
SOMING TO-DAY ON THE BANKS OF THE CANAL." 
"THE GRASS BY THE ROADSIDE IS GAY WITH WHITE 
CLOVER.” WHEREUPON THE BEES MUST ORGANIZE 
QUICKLY AND ARRANGE TO DIVIDE THE WORK... . 
THOSE IVHO YESTERDAY WERE ABSORBING NECTAR 
FROM THE COROLLAS, WILL TO-DAY REPOSE THEIR 
TONGUE AND THE GLANDS OF THEIR SAC, AND 
GATHER RED POLLEN FROM THE MIGNONETTE OR 
YELLOW POLLEN FROM THE TALL LILIES; FOR NEVER 
SHALL YOU SEE A BEE COLLECTING OR MIXING 
POLLEN OF A DIFFERENT COLOR OR SPECIES, AND 
INDEED ONE OF THE CHIEF PREOCCUPATIONS OF 
THE HIVE IS THE METHODICAL BESTOWAL OF THESE 
POLLENS IN THE STORE-ROOMS, IN STRICT ACCORD- 
ANCE WITH THEIR ORIGIN AND COLOR. 


Maeterlinck: The Life of the Bee 


D* AFTER DAY, AT THE HOUR OF SUNRISE, 


v 


ARE SPENT THAT DETERMINES, AS MUCH AS 

WAR OR AS LABOR, THE MORAL WORTH OF A 
NATION. IT RAISES OR LOWERS, IT REPLENISHES OR 
EXHAUSTS. AT PRESENT IVE FIND, IN THESE GREAT 
GITIES OF OURS, THAT THREE DAYS' IDLENESS IVILL 
FILL THE HOSPITALS WITH VICTIMS WHOM WEEKS 
OR MONTHS OF TOIL HAD LEFT UNSCATHED. 


[* IS THE WAY IN WHICH HOURS OF FREEDOM 


Maeterlinck: The Buried Temple 


MALDEN, Mass., January 7, 1904. 


I enjoy The Craftsman very much. For myself I find the most ser- 
viceable parts of it to be those which deal with home-making and the 
forming of a sound taste. There are more people at that stage than any 
other. ‘Those who are interested in the Arts and Crafts movement like 
the technical instruction no doubt. In common with every other move- 
ment, it has two sides: there are the real things and there are the fads. 
This side is represented by the women of means and leisure who follow 
the Indian philosophers and who are filling our houses with baskets and 


burnt wood. F. E. EDWARDS, 
“The Rectory.” 


NORTH ScirUATE, Mass., February 22, 1904. 


It is almost impossible to over-estimate the wholesome effect of Mr. 
Stickley's work upon American craftsmanship, Не stands for structural 
truth and vital art. HENRY TURNER BAILEY. 


New York Crry, February 25, 1904. 


Students of art, especially those interested in design, often ask what 
magazine best meets-their needs. In answer to this question, it is always 
a pleasure to mention The Craftsman. 

We have lived so long in an atmosphere of imitation that any encour- 
agement to be genuine in our work, to be true to ourselves, and to follow 
principles developed in the best art period—that of the sixteenth century— 
is hailed with delight, not only by craftsmen, but by art lovers and art 


workers in all lines, HUGO FROEHLICH, 
The Prang Educational Co., 113 University Place. 


New York City, February 26, 1904. 

I am very glad to express my high opinion of The Craftsman as a 
journal devoted to the best interests of artistic manufacture. In the home 
and in the school, its influence cannot fail to establish better standards in 
the various'lines of construction which lie within its scope. The effort 
to bring about a more simple and dignified style in house building, in home 
furnishing and in craftsmanship of all kinds deserves encouragement from 
every artist, educator and student in our country, 

My recent visit to your workshops added to my interest jn your enter- 
prise, and to my wish that your magazine may find the appreciation and 
support which it so thoroughly merits. W. E. COCHRANE, 

The Prang Educational Co. 
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A CRAFTSMAN PIANO IN GRAY FUMED OAK Craftsman Workshops 
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BOOK RACK, AND ARM CHAIR WITH ADJUSTABLE BACK, 
IN GRAY FUMED OAK; CUSHIONS IN CRAFTSMAN SOFT LEATHER Craftsman Workshops 
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The Influence of Material Things 


N choosing things which we are to have constantly about us, 
we should subject them to as rigorous an examination as we 
do those persons whom it is our purpose to make our 

friends. In both cases, certain moral and agreeable qualities 
should be requisites for admission to our heart and home. For 
material and inanimate objects have their honesty, their inherent 
joyousness and good-humor, equally with beings who are en- 
dowed with powers of motion, thought and speech. If these ob- 
jects frankly and directly reveal their purpose; if they are found 
capable of meeting every-day requirements—which from their 
sameness and constancy are necessarily trying; if they have, 
withal, an attractive personality, they should be accepted and 
welcomed. We all have known those pleasant surprises which 
come upon us as we penetrate deeper and deeper into the charac- 
ter of a friend who "wears well" A feeling lower indeed in 
degree, but not in kind, possesses us whenever some one of our 
belongings affords us a moment of comfort or of aesthetic 
pleasure which we have neither demanded nor expected. 

For the existence or the absence of such qualities and capa- 
bilities in material things the intention of their maker is respon- 
sible. If he has produced under the lash of commercialism and 
competition; if he has sought to be original that he might allure 
or startle, without wishing to serve fitness or beauty, then he has 
falsified himself and ruined his creation. But if he has wrought 
with every faculty alert, and with absorbing pleasure in his 
work, then the thing created will reflect to the latest day of its 
existence that same spirit of truth and love. 

The sooner that we appreciate the inevitable, strong, subtile 
influences which pass from the eye to the brain, the sooner shall 
we give to ourselves (and with greater profit to our children 
than to ourselves) surroundings conducive to plain living and 
high thinking: rooms in which each object shall have some vital 
reason for its existence, place and function, and which can form 
an unobtrusive background for the drama of life. . 
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One who has deeply studied the art of building and adorning 
a home, has expressed himself to the effect that originality has 
no value other than a purely commercial one, unless the original 
thing has advantages over the commonplace. This is a state- 
ment which grows in strength as it is thought upon. For if we 
glance about us, we shall find that the greater number of the 
architects, designers and craftsmen who supply our needs of 
shelter and comfort, seek to originate simply for the sake of 
novelty; to modify, not in order to produce something better, 
but merely something unfamiliar; occasionally even to foster in 
the public degenerate ideas of household and decorative art, 
impressionistic to the last degree, and comparable with the 
vaudeville, that enemy of the true and elevating theatre. 

The artistic is not the eccentric, or the unusual, but rather 
the thing which frankly and perfectly meets the requirements 
and respects the limits of its use and office. 

Human speech has ceased to be regarded as the most perfect 
existing medium for the conveyance of thought. The arts stand 
above it. Not because they have within themselves no sharply 
marked divisions like the languages; but because they are capa- 
ble of finer, more variable shades of meaning than can be ex- 
pressed by firmly fixed conventional words. Sound, form and 
color appeal to the senses with imperious force, which is the 
morc tyrannous because of its silence. Words are forgotten in 
their rapid succession. They are little and light when compared 
with the all-embracing atmosphere-like quality of the means of 
thought-transmission which can be established by the arts. 

It is imperative that we surround ourselves with honest, 
uplifting, simple and beautiful expressions of ideas to be con- 
veyed to the brain through the eye by means of form and color. 
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WORK TABLE AND DESK 


LARGE ROCKER AND ARM CHAIR IN GRAY FUMED OAK; 
CUSHIONS IN CRAFTSMAN SOFT LEATHER Craftsman Workshops 
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OFFICE OF FRANK PRESBREY CO., NEW YORK CITY 
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The Craftsman, that excellent exponent of the modern arts movement, 
published monthly at Syracuse, N. Y., hasa paper on the “Workingman's 
Dwelling in F rance,” prepared by M. Charles Gans as a thesis for the 
doctorate in the University of Paris, and translated by Irene Sargent for 
the benefit of Craftsman readers. 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT, JANUARY 25, 1904 


The Craftsman, in its current number, is even more interesting than 


in previous numbers, and that is saying a great deal. Its most important 


articles deal with practical aspects of modern art and artisanship. 
BOSTON TRANSCRIPT, FEBRUARY 8, 1904 


The Craftsman for February comes with a most attractive cover and 
is filled with things worth reading. This magazine has rapidly forged 
to the front in the periodical world, and is a delight for its artistic make- 
up, the beauty of its illustrations, and its interesting reading matter. 


SPRINGFIELD UNION (Mass.), FEBRUARY 14, 1904 


A literary and artistic review, with which we have not been much 
acquainted until recently, is The Craftsman, published monthly at Syra- 
euse, N. Y. The work has an individual and distinguished appearance 
which is most inviting. Each number contains from a dozen to twenty 
plates, carefully worked in tint, while the number of smaller illustrations 
is so generous that single numbers often contain a total of more than forty 
plates, or pictures. .The numbers embrace about 104 pages each. The 
subjects include studies of interiors; wall decorations; furniture; artistic 
work of many kinds, as of lamps, draperies pottery; gardens and grounds; 
bookplates and pictures of all kinds of beautiful things. We have been 
thus particular to speak at some detail of the interesting feature of this 
review, because we wish its artistic character and general literary scope 
to become known to the many readers of our journal interested in the 
artistic and the useful crafts. 

BANGOR DAILY COMMERCIAL, Aucusr т, 1903 


The current number of this unique publication is richer than usual in 
quaint and beautiful things. "Тһе leading article is by Arthur Spencer, 
on The Art of Frederick Law Olmsted, who will be gratefully remem- 
bered as the architect of Prospect Park. It is exquisitely, illustrated in 


half-tones. 
DAILY STANDARD-UNION (Вкоокгук, N. Y.), Nov. I5, 1903 
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More and more are American art magazines coming to realize that 
the growth of their influence is to be measured by the widening of their 
appeal to interest the general public. That accuracy and penetration 
usually need not be sacrificed in the judicious popularizing of an article 
on some special phase of art, is found to be the fact. Here in America, 
the special public for art is small, compared to the great army of general 
readers, and the important thing nowadays is to reach the latter. Only 
in this way can the continued progress of art-appreciation be hastened. 
One of the magazines especially apt in pursuing this broad policy is The 
Craftsman, published at Syracuse, N. Y. In its current number appears 
papers that preach sound doctrine, without being in the form of sermons. 
"They are all illustrated, and the magazine itself is a good specimen of 


pamphlet making. MAIL є EXPRESS, (N. Y. Ciry), DECEMBER 26, 1903 


"The Craftsman for February is one of the handsomest magazines of 
the season, with its wealth of fine illustrations and equally fine articles 


concerning the Arts and Crafts. TOLEDO BLADE, FEBRUARY 20, 1904 


That excellent and useful monthly, The Craftsman, published in 
Syracuse, N. Y., begins the year with some important new features. One 
of these is a series of studies of the Old Mission Buildings of California, 
Arizona, New Mexico and Texas, by George Wharton James, who for 
nearly twenty years has been a student of these localities. 

THE CLEVELAND PLAINDEALER, JANUARY IO, 1904 


The Craftsman grows more excellent with each succeeding number. 

It has always been a repository of thought and information on the subjects 

it treats ; but it is latterly becoming more beautiful as well, giving outward 

evidence of its inner convictions. The Chips from The Craftsman Work- 
shops consist of lofty comments on life such as the thinker will enjoy. 

MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE, NOVEMBER I, 1903 


The current number of The Craftsman is an exceptionally good one. 
The press work is of the best quality and the illustrations are artistic. 
The Craftsman will be a welcome magazine in all households, especially 
will it be valuable to those people who desire to make their homes artistic. 

EVENING POST (San FRANCISCO, CALIF.), NOVEMBER, 1903 


The Craftsman for September sustains its reputation as one of the 
leading magazines of its class put out in this country. It is constantly 
becoming more attractive in both format and contents, 


EVENING ITEM (RICHMOND, IND.), SEPTEMBER 19, 1903 
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SERVING TRAY AND ASH TRAYS IN CRAFTSMAN COPPER 


UMBRELLA STAND IN COPPER; COAL VASE IN COPPER 
WITH BALE IN WROUGHT IRON 


mpe 


PILLOWS, TABLE SCARF AND TABLE COVERS 
IN CRAFTSMAN FABRICS AND NEEDLEWORK 
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HE fabric of the curtains here illustrated is an interesting weave of 
imported canvas, of which the use is restricted to 'The Craftsman 
Workshops. The appliqué parts are made of a firm linen to 
which the name “bloom” has been given, owing to the fact that the warp 

\ and woof are of different colors. 
The design at the left shows the "thunder-bird,” a favorite motif of 
certain Indian tribes of the northwest, which is found in their pottery and 
1 their basketry. The appliqué is wrought upon a moss green canvas back- 
у ground, with the birds in green-and-blue linen, and the mountains in 
pomegranate. The second design is also adapted from an Indian ۰ 
The body of this curtain is canvas of a soft brick or Pompeian red, and the 
: appliqué in “bloom” linen: the lower pattern showing pyramids alter- 
T nately in green-and-rose, and blue-and-green effects. In the upper pat- 
tern, the moon appears in old gold, and the "nightbird" in the same green- 


and-rose fabric which occurs in the base. 
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OFFICES OF WILLIAM E. UPTEGROVE & BROTHER, LUMBER 


DEALERS, 


FOOT OF EAST TENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


INTERIOR OF THE UPTEGROVE OFFICES 


Locan, UTAH, February 4, 1904. 

: We have been favorably impressed with the spirit of your movement 
In manual arts, and have read The Craftsman with much interest. We 
have also received many valuable suggestions from the articles and views 
contained therein. We have made some efforts in the past to follow this 
new movement, in connection with our Manual Training School, and, 
therefore, write you at this time for suggestions and particulars, such as 
will help us more fully to understand your work, and thus to modify our 
own method and work as far as practicable, by incorporating the move- 
ment which you represent. JOSEPH JENSON. 

, 


Prof. Mechanical Engineering, 
School of Engineering and Mechanic Arts. 


BonoucH оғ MANHATTAN, January 20, 1904- 

I beg to extend to you my congratulations on the growth and develop- 
ment which The Craftsman has experienced under your care. I write 
this line to add my voice to those that you have doubtless already heard, 
urging the continued presentation on your part of articles on design. 


JAMES P. HANEY, 
Director of Manual Training 


Dover, М. J., January 2, 1904- 
When The Craftsman came to my notice, I knew it at once to be just 
the publication of which I stood in need, as I intend to go to housekeeping 
in the Spring. It fills a long felt want of all those who wish to make a 
home attractive, and have not the means to employ drapers, designers, 
and decorators, and who have to study out what is best. I wish you 


great success. MRS. H. P. HALL. 


Снісасо, ILL., October 14, 1903. 
We have a high opinion of The Craftsman and subscribe for it regu- 


larly for our Library. W. M. R. FRENCH, 
Director Art Institute. 


WASHINGTON Courr House, Onto, January 25, 1904. 


We are much pleased with everything we have from your workshops, 
and we have derived so much benefit from The Craftsman that we shall 
be a long time paying our debt of gratitude. Accept our best wishes for 


your continued success and prosperity. 
THOMAS W. MARCHANT. 


9r 


Wyncot, LIMPSFIELD, SURREY, ENGLAND, January 21, 1904. 
A friend of mine, known to you, has introduced me to your magazine, 
and has lent me the numbers issued'during 1903. I am so delighted with 
it that I wish to subscribe, and shall be obliged by your sending it me until 
countermanded. May I offer my sincerest congratulations on the estab- 
lishment of your magazine? We have nothing like it here, and I trust 
that its purpose is appreciated. "Тһе ideals for which you are striving are 
sadly needed, and a return to a simplicity in art and the introduction of 

art into the home are standards well worth aiming at. 
J. MILTON WATKINS. 


ALFRED, ЇЧ. Y., February 22, 1904. 

It is a continual pleasure to me to contemplate your work. I enjoy 
the emphasis which you place upon construction and material. The fact 
that you make a point of raising the grain in wood, wishing it to be seen 
when most people make a corresponding effort to conceal it, was a new 
point to me, and served to give a reason, one of many, why your work 
always looked true. 

You deserve much credit for your missionary work in ие publication 
of The Craftsman. I enjoy the magazine and I enjoy you workshops. 


CHARLES F. BINNS, 
Alfred University. 


BRANTFORD, ONTARIO, CANADA, January r7, 1904. 

Your magazine gives me no end of satisfaction, chiefly because it 
extends to me the possibility of having a fit and satisfying home. I am 
accepting your ideas and principles concerning the beauties of structural 
furniture, because you express them so winningly, and because I do not 
know how to combat them. After a time you may educate me into a faith 
in their truth and permanence. It is chiefly, as I said before, the simplic- 
ity and reasonableness of your ideal of artistic, sensible and suitable homes, 
that makes your magazine a welcome friend. From cover to cover there 
is no shadow of pretense. The book's message is spoken nobly and 
sincerely. 

I have sometimes thought o£ writing you concerning the possibility of 
bringing some of our Manual "Training Schools under the influence of 
the Arts and Crafts Movement, for I have thought that The Craftsman 
could be of great assistance in such a project. CHARLES F. ERRETT, 

Brantford Manual "Training School. 


88 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, УУ. C., ENGLAND, October 15, 1903. 
I read with great pleasure The Craftsman. We have nothing so 
good over here. CHARLES E. DAWSON. 
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GUSTAV STICKLEY 
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SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


To THE PUBLISHERS OF THE CRAFTSMAN, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.: 


| ENCLOSE THREE DOLLARS FOR WHICH PLEASE 
SEND ME THE CRAFTSMAN ков ONE YEAR, BEGIN- 
NING WITH A A DEE 
1 DESIRE TO BE ENROLLED AS A MEMBER OF THE 


CRAFTSMAN HOMEBUILDERS CLUB, WHICH MEMBER- 


SHIP SECURES TO ME, WITHOUT FURTHER COST, 
COMPLETE DETAILED PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS OF 
ANY ONE HOUSE THAT SHALL BE ILLUSTRATED AND 
DESCRIBED IN THE CRAFTSMAN HOUSE SERIES ОЕ 


1904. (SEE PAGE 20,) 
NAMES ۳ 21121 


Р.О. ADDRESS ር ም NEE 


CRAF TS MAN 
WORKS НОР 
EASTWQGDD 
NEWYORK 


Attacked to ali Articles made 
In the Cralisman Workshops 


'MADE:INTHE 


